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For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE AT THE SOUTH. 


“From no labor, nothing can be produced.”’ 


to show that corn can grow from cotton seeds. 





ness, could not get time to goon to a plantation, 





“Our Home, our Country and our Brother Man.” 


stop a week or so and see how cotton was raised, 





A CONVENTION OF CARRIAGE-MAKERS NEEDED. 


until last week, Nov.7. After having equipped 
ourselves with all the regalia of the hunter, we 


Every one who ever drove a sleigh or a horse-| Started for the plantation, situated in Troupe 
sled in Maine, during the prevalence of deep | county, Ga., where to my great joy I witnessed 
snows and narrow tracks, knows how difficult it| some of the agricultural processes of this section 


is to turn out to let another one pass him. 


of country. As they were new and exceedingly 


always hates to meet another sleigh ina narrow| teresting to me, I thought perhaps they might 


pass, especially if he has a woman and half a 


dozen babies on board, who are liable to be 
‘*pitched ’’ into the snow-drift on one side, if| 


they do not, in the scramble, get under the 
horse’s heels on the other side. 

Now in some States this evil is all completely 
obviated, and traveling rendered pleasant and 
safe, by the construction of their sleighs and 
sleds. The fills and whiffletrees are so attached 


not be entirely uninteresting to some, of your 
readers. 

- The plantations contain from 300 to 2000 acres 
| or more, and even less than the smaller number, 
| according to the hands worked. They do not 
have that neat, tidy appearance of our northern 
| farms, and are not to be compared with them in 
beauty. The country is new and but partially 
| cleared, and in many places not very productive, 
| and so here the fever is to go West—go to Texas 





that the right runner follows immediately after | or Arkansas, where report says, the land ‘where 


the horse's feet, or, the horse travels directly in 
front of the right runner, (which you please.) 
By this arrangement, two paths are made on 


milk and honey flows” surely is;—and many 
do sell at a loss, and take family ‘with all their 
traps,’’ to the far West.’’ I reckon the “ far 





Having no doubt of the truth of the above 
aphorism in its literal sense, we shall endeavor 


Well, we have been in the State of Alabama 
three months, but, from the nature of our busi- 


For the Maine Farmer. 


present volume of the Farmer, I noticed an ar- 
ticle in answer to ‘Butter won’t come,”’ in 
which the “‘Dairyman”’ gives a rule for ascer- 
taining when the cream is at the right ‘‘tem- 
perature”’ to put into the churn, viz : 
“If the cream feels the least bit warm to the 
end of your finger, or not quite milk warm, then 
scald the churn at once and pour in the cream, 
and the butter will come in five or ten minutes,”’ 
55° has been stated as the correct temperature, 
which I believe to be incorrect. 
It is a well known fact, that the ‘‘ends’’ of 
the fingers of different persons, are not of the 
same temperature in the same room; whilst some 
are almost at blood heat, others are as ‘‘cold as 
afrog.”? Nor is the same hand always the same, 
when the mercury is dancing from 30° below, 
to 40° above, our blood dances too. 
But ‘June warmth,’’ is what is wanted ; and 
where do we find it? We find June in the sum- 
mer, and summer heat. We find to be 75° Fahr. 
which is near the true temperature for the 
churn. 70° is too low as it will require from 
thirty to forty minutes churning, and the but- 
ter will come in minute particles, too cold to 
adhere to each other, when this is the case, a 
little warm water poured into the churn and 
churned briskly, will cause it to ‘“‘gather.”’ 


“BUTTER WON'T COME”—BUTTER WILL COME. 
Mr. Eprror :—In the second number of the 


THE USE OF PEAT AND CLAY IN CULTURE. 

While the Agricultural P: engaged in 
the discussion of subjects of min@® importance 
to the practical farmer, they sh@gild not forget 
those subjects which from their s@lf-evident na- 
ture are admitted by all and th of which 
is undoubtedly of the first im nce in the 


cultivation of land. Among theségubjects there 
is none more worthy of careful consideration 
than that now before us. 5 

The chief value of Peat and Clay as‘Xpplica- 
tions to the soil, depends not on their similarity 
of constitution with the plant, but on their 
power to absorb fertilising gases, retaining them 
against the solvent influence of water, and yield- 
ing them to the necessities of growth. Peat 
thoroughly turned to carbon, charcoal, and clay 
do not in any appreciable degree, enter into the 
constitution of plants, but remain as permanent 
absorbents in the soil, always acting as foward- 
ing agents from the atmosphere to the plant. 

Over nine-tenths of the dry weight of nearly 
all cultivated vegetables is derived from water 
and from gases always present in the atmosphere. 
Of these gases the principal one which plants 
must receive through their roots is ammonia. 
This is the source from which they obtain their 
nitrogen. It is well known to all in the fumes 
of hartshorn—which is merely water saturated 
with ammonia—the same odor must have been 
noticed in stables and in the other places where 


each side of the track, and, of course, persons} West” is about as indefinite a country as “away 
who meet in sleighs or single horse vehicles, | down East ”’ is. 


I have not yet determined the exact tempera-| _. ” oss 
ture to which the cream should be brought, but! animal matters are undergoing decomposition. 


except that the result of the latter are more 
easily retained from being more slowly formed— 
will strike that person rather forcibly, and ten 
chances to one that he will set himself at work 
to save his money, by the use of absorbents. 
Another use of these substances is to take up the 
fertilizing constituents of the liquid excre- 
ments of animals. The liquid manure of 
a cow is estimated, in Flanders, at $10 per an- 
num. It cannot be worthless than that here. 
Tn most cases this is all lost, while the expense 
of saving it with peat is trifling. A very good 
plan is to dig out the bottom of the stall to the 
depth of about two feet and fill this with dried 
peat, (muck, leaf mould, or other vegetable 
deposits may be used as well.) It will absorb 
all of the liquid manure, and the heat of the 
animal while lying down at night will greatly 
facilitate its decomposition. When saturated, 
say once in two or three wecks, the muck should 
be removed. Persons keeping their cattle in 
open yards should have never less than six inches 
of muck on the ground, and this should be often 
removed. That taken off should be composted 
under cover, that the soluble earthy matters be 
not washed away before applied to the soil. 
Peat used on light colored soils will, by 
darkening their color, render them warmer, on 
the same principle that makes a black coat 
warmer than a white one, when worn in the sun. 
It mellows heavy clay soils, and renders sands 





retentive of manure. Clay compacts light blow- 
ing sands and thus fits them for more profitable | 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
MY FATHER’S HALF-BUSHEL. 


My father’s half-bushel comes oft to my mind, 
And wakens deep feelings of various sorts; 

*Twas an honest half-bushel, a noble half bushel, 
It held a half-bushel of thirty-two quarts! 


When I think of that bushel—my father’s half-bushel, 
That dear old half-bushel, so honest and true, 

Then look at the bushels, our city half-bushels, 
Little dandy half-bushels—it makes me feel blue! 


, my father’s half-bushel, that country half-bushel, 
Say, when with blest vision, its like shall I see? 
*T was a blessed half bushel, and he was a true man, 

For he filled his half-bushel, and something threw 
free! 
Yet all the half-bushels, if mean are not small; 
I’m vexed with the great ones the most, after all; 
0, mark out that ashman’s, next time he shall call; 
’Tis a monstrous half-bushel—holds quarts sixty-four; 
So send the base rascal away from your door. 


Tis a fact I am stating—no slanders I utter— 
But who can forbear, when cheated, to mutter? 
In New York, a barrel—I pray you don’t laugh— 
Will not hold so much ashes as potatoes by half ! 


O, what are the lawyers, and what are the laws, 

But bugbears and phantoms—mere leather and straws? 
Unless our half bushels are all made as one, 

Like father’s half-bushel, I say, we’re undone! 





EAST SOMERSET AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The following are official statements of the expen- 
ditures of the Society, with the objects for which 
the premiums have been awarded, and the persons to 
whom paid, for the year 1853: 

To B. S. Judkins—1st premium on 2 yrs. old steers, 


find themselves on opposite sides of the road, 


There is a heavy growth of timber, oaks of 


70° is too low, 85° too high, at 80° the butter | It is naturally 0 vapor in its pure state, or com 


$1.50; 3d do. on 1 yr. old, 75 cts.; Ist do. on 2 yrs. 


and slide by each other without touching.—| every kind, on the most valuable lands here, 
There is no need of plunging your horse over and it was quite curious to me the way they 
his ears into the snow-drifts, or getting out and cleared them. They first set fire to and burn 
lifting your load up and holding on or flouncing| UP all the shrubs and underbrush, and then 
about as you often have todo now. Besides, a| simply girdle the large trees; and so you will 
two-horse team finds a path for each horse, and | frequently see the corn and cotton fields filled 
do not spend half their strength as they do now| With these old natives of the forest—not the 
in trying to crowd each other out of the single | Creeks, for they were cheated and then driven 
path in the road. jaway for being so simple, long ago—but the 
Well, why not change the form of your vebi-| sturdy old oaks, stripped of all their beauty and 
cle? Wecan hardly tell why not. Efforts have | bark, and, giants as they are, their strength 
been repeatedly made to bring about a change, | fast leaving them, 
but hitherto without effect. Petitions have often | They have no mowing to do, and seldom any 
been sent to the Legislature, asking for a law| a in winter, 80 there is no necessity of 
to compel people to change, but all of no use.| “!*ying,” which is one of the most lovely fea- 
One man will not change the arrangement of| 7 of northern agriculture. They save ‘“fod- 
his sleigh unless all the rest do, and so nothing = which “t hele only feed except corn and 
“ag Oy | oats. The fodder is simply the leaves of the 


bined with the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
(making carbonate of ammonia,) and conse- 
quently passes into the atmosphere immediately 


will be soft. 
The ‘‘end of thefinger’’ will do for the ‘*Dairy- 
man,” but let the Dairy woman get a ther- : te a 
mometer, which will cost, not over half a dol- no on formation in exposed loeatities. From 
lar, and raise her cream to 75°, having the the immense amount of animal putrifaction con- 
churn warm so as not to reduce the heat of the! wreaen Se “4 ae See Go 
cream, and the butter will come, and not be — ~eethy tesa een - = “ = 
long about it, and it will be good ' monia formed must pass away into the air, unless 
ala prevented by some means which shall hold it 
Youn FaRMer. | fret. 
To do this the chief office of charcoal in all 
| its forms, (peat, mold, &c.,) and of clay, which 
paren 4 | from their great powers of absorption will hold 
Note. There are several chemists in different! on to an immense amount of ammonia and pre- 
parts of the Union, who follow the business of! vent its loss, or rather prevent its distribu- 
analysing soils. Prof. Mapes, of New York,| tion, for when going into the atmosphere it is 
probably does as much of it as any one. [Ep. | still ready to be returned to the soil by rains, 
| and that field which contains the best supply of 


Milo, January 9th, 1854. 
Will you please inform me, where I can have 
the soil of my farm analysed ! 








For the Maine Farmer. | 


cultivation. It has the same pgwer as charcoal | ; ; 

in rendering them retentive. | old heifer, $1.50; 3d do. on same, $1; 2d do. on June 
. ‘ .,| butter, $1.25; 3d do. on fall butter, $1; 

Thorough attention to these two article will} oxen, $1.50 

. . . ° , «* . 

be repaid in all cases with increased and per-| Francis R. Dinsmore—Ist premium on cow, $1.50; 

manent profit. Both peat and clay are constant | 1st do. on mittens, 10 cts.; Ist do, o’ld hose, 10 ets.; 

in the soil, and in their unceasing effect in the | 4th do. on 2 yrs. old steers, 75 cts.; on yarn and wool, 

abstraction from rain water of atmospheric fer-| 10 cts.; 2d do. on 2 yrs. old steers, $1.25. 

tilizers, and the retention of the organic part of| Rufus Lowell—2d and 3d premiums on bulls; 2d 


; a | and 3d do. on yr. old heifers; 4th on 2 yrs. old heifer; 
manur . - h. ARIN ° | oe 
- aggmes G. B. Wanme, Je | 2d on buck; lst on sheep; 3d on heifer calf; 3d on 
SOAP STONE. 


| June butter; Ist on fall butter; 2d on ladies’ hose, 
Th i F of t] sneuls linen hose, woolen yarn; 4th on heifer calf. 

Bs gett i } ig Pap tny. ww tiger Gorham Prescott—Ist premium on 2 yrs. old milch 
Bellows Falls. The mill where it is prepared | "°y", 5)" 

i : is pared) Reuben Housted—2d premium on 2 yrs. old milch 
for use, and fitted fora finishing establishment heifer; 2d on 1 yr. old steers; 1st on3 yrs. old steers; 
in Boston, is at Cambridgeport, Vt., a small) 94 on 1 yr. old heifer; 4th on cows; Ist on heifer calf. 
village near the line of Grafton. This quarry | Oliver 8. Ney—2d premium on oxen, $1.25. 
has long been known, as is seen from antiquated| Thomas Fuller—Ist premium on 1 yr. old steers; 
chimney pieces in the neighborhood, but was. Ist on3 yrs. old heifer; 2d on cows; 2d on heifer 


Ist do. on 





The best mode that we can devise to bring] 
about the change, is for the carriage makers to| 


get together in convention, and bind themselves 


by mutual agreement not to make any single 
hose slelgh ur sled vt votier vetifelo dirawa wy a! 
single horse on runners in any other way than) 
in the way proposed. This would soon produce | 
a uniformity among all the new ones, and the | 
fashion being set, all the old ones would soon | 
be changed to conform to the custom, and we| 
should be enabled to travel the road during deep 


snows with the greatest ease. 





THE FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 

You will find on the inside of this number, | 
an ubstract of the proceedings of the Farmers’ | 
convention, which assembled in this city on last | 
Wednesday and Thursday, 25th and 26th inst.| 
Tt was a good convention, more numerously | 


ceedingly cold weather, and the hard travelling, 
prevented many from coming who desired to be 
there 

We have never been in a convention of any 
kind, where there was more earnestness exhib- 
ited for the cause espoused, or more direct and 
hearty speaking—by which we mean speaking 
to the purpose, and with sincerity—than was 
heard there. The principal topic was the ne- 
ceesity of a better agricultural education, and 
the ways and means to obtain it. There is evi- 
dently a great waking up on this subject. The 
leaven is working among the agricultural masses. 
The farmers are looking about—enquiring into 
their condition, and when they rise in earnest, 
they will come like giants,—they. will demand 
nothing but what is right, but what they de- 
mand they will have. 





HAVE WE AN AGRICULTURAL LECTURER 
AMONGST US? 

Those who wish to form farmers’ clubs, and 
farmers’ Lyceums, and have a course of lectures 
before them, at a reasonable expense, have now 
the opportunity of obtaining a first rate lecturer, 
in the person of Geo. E. Waring, Jr., of New 
York, who is now in this city. Mr. Waring 
visits Maine, by the invitation of some of the 


friends of agriculture, who were desirous of 


hearing lectures on the principles of agricul- 
tural chemistry, and its practical application to 
farming. Mr. Waring has been reared up 
under the instruction of Prof. Mapes, and under 
the influence of the practical farmers of the 
empire State. He is a young man, but he car- 
ries an old head on young shoulders. He lec- 
tured before the board of agriculture, and such 
of the representatives as cared anything about 


| “ey 
attended than that of last year, though the ex-| mentioning. 


corn stalks stripped off and cured with some 
jeare. The stalk is left in the field as ‘‘of no ac- 
count.’’ 


| They raise only corn enough for their own 


use. Mr, Hill (whose nlantation T yi 
| ited) he dat plant but Tittle” this year, aving 


150 barrels on hand, and he had planted only 
eighty acres. The corn is planted at about the 
same distance as ours, but only one stalk in the 
hill. The crop is only one-third of ours to the 
acre, but is taken care of much more easily. 
Sweet potatoes are raised also, only for home 
consumption ; and it is amusing to see the vari- 
ous culinary tricks resorted to by the people here 
to make way with this delicious root. One 
would think they were bent on its complete ex- 
termination,—for we have them not only baked, 
boiled and roasted, but made into puddings, 


| pies and cakes, fried, boiled and baked, and for 


some other purposes which it is not worth the 
In fact, they rather more than 
take the place of our potatoes, pumpkins and 
squashes, which they do not raise much here, 
for they say the vines run so far the pumpkin is 
likely to grow on their neighbor’s land, and so 
they lose it, which is rather an intricate ‘law 
question,”’ I take it. The truth of the matter 
is, however, they take no pains with them, and 
raise none fit to eat. 

The apples are not of so good quality as ours 
at the north, that is, none that I have seen— 
have not so gooda flavor. But the grape, peach 
and persimmon abound and are delicious eating. 


Without enumerating all the products of this 
most excellent climate, I will speak of the 
‘‘great staple,’’ that once little worthless plant, 
which has wrought such a miracle in the whole 
commercial world, and is now furnishing the 
means of existence to millions of famishing, 
mammon-cursed beings, both in the old world 
and in the new. 


Did you ever stand upon a high hill, and look 
off upon a thousand acres or more of this ‘‘God’s 
world,”? covered with this little snow-white, 
magical product of nature, with here and there 
a little army of the ‘‘sooty sons of the burning 
clime,” a lion their leader, earnestly and pa- 
tiently toiling to strip nature of the beautiful 
robe she has so hazardously clothed herself with? 
If you have, then methinks you have looked 
upon one of the most sublime spectacles this 
earth affords you, and in comparison with which 
all the Niagaras and Mammoth Caves in crea- 
tion are insignificant. ‘* La, how unpoetical,’’ 
cries the: complaisant, do-nothing, unpoetical 
poetry-parrot. Does such an one for a moment 
consider, when gazing upon these stupendous 
works of nature, that his being there is the great- 
est wonder—himself, the wonder of wonders? 
It is one of the first facts we learn, that water 





willrun down hill, and wash away the soil, 
either on the surface or below it; and he who 
thinks he beholds in Niagara or the Cave the 
great wonder-working of nature, methinks is 
sadly mistaken; for he only, as it were, steps 
out, and on the outside surveys the great work- 
shop and admires her vast water-gutters. But 
I do not understand why anybody should run 
mad on Niagara or a Mammoth Cave,*who has 
seen in childhood a mill-dam or potato-hole— 
,the difference between youth and age reconciling 
the disproportions in their relative magnitudes. 
; a Here we behold the lowest order of life, and 
Uncir Saw’s Faru. The last sensus showed/ what astep to the next sphere—from inani- 
that Uncle Sam is a thrifty farmer. The value| mate nature to the living, organic vegetable 
of the crops of the United States for 1850 was! world. The cataract is sublime, terrible. The 
as follows : Wheat,.$143,000,000 ; Indian corn, growth of a tree is more sublime and wonderful 
$391,200,000 ; hay, $190,275 ,000 ; oats, $70,-| still ; and the grower of the tree or plant—man 
840,000 ; potatoes, $73,125,000 ; cotton, $129,-|—the sublimest of all these phenomena. So, if 
000,000 ; the whole crop being, $1,752,583,042. | must worship, let us have it of the right sort— 
The animals slaughtered are worth $183,000,-| of man—God’s temple in the universe. 
000, per annum. [English paper. Yanxer. 


the science of agriculture, in the representatives | 
Hall, and at the close was plied with all sorts of 
questions, by those whe really wished for infor- 
mation, and by some who wished to ‘entangle 
him in his talk.’’ He answered all promptly and 
satisfactorily, till they came to queries on the 
potato rot, and then he surrendered, frankly 
owning up, that he was as much in the dark on 
that subject as ‘all the rest of mankind.” We 


commend him to those who wish to employ an 
agricultural lecturer. 

















Lafayette, Chambers Co., Ala. 





Ovr Hovuszs. If these have not been recently paeateatiteemestinsmemmainmsinn 
cleansed and whitewashed, have this work done} Turwips, of any sort, when fed to milch cows, 
without delay. At any event give your poultry-| must always have their tops first taken off, as 
houses a thorough cleansing and whitewasing| they impart an unpleasant taste to the milk and 
this month. | butter. The tops may be given to other cattle. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EAST SOMERSET 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
* At the annual meeting of the East Somerset! 
Agricultural Society, held at the office of the! 
Secretary, January 7th 1854, the following | 
Hon. Eleazer Crocker, "President ; Wm. Fol-| 
som, Secretary; Wm. Folsom, James Fuller, B.| 
F. Furber, B. S. Judkins, J. S. Davis, Board of | 
Trustees ; John Rowell, A. Stinchfield, Warren | 
Fuller, Committee on Stock; FE. Crocker, E. | 
Bachelder, T. Fuller, Committee on Crops; Asil| 
Stilson, J. S. Davis, Gorham Prescott, Com-| 
mittee on Manufactures. 
Voted,—To hold the next Show and Fair of | 
the Society, at Palmyra village, on the first) 
Wednesday and Thursday of October, A. D.| 
1854. 
Voted,—To hold the next annual meeting of 
the Society, at the office of Wm. Folsom, Esq..| 
in Hartland, on the first Saturday of January,| 
A. D. 1855, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Voted,—That the proceedings of the Society, | 
for the past year, be prepared by the Secretary, | 
and forwarded to the Maine Farmer for publica- 
tion. Wx. Fotsom, Secretary. 





Women Snormaxers. Shoemaking has for 
some time been a fashionable home employment 
among ladies who submit to do any work at all. 
It is certainly a more useful sort of labor than 
most of the fancy needlework thatis accom- 
plished in households. It appgars from the 
New York Express that in Washington some 
of the most respectable and independent women, 
married and single, engage in the shoemaking 
business as an agreeable pastime, as well as 
from motives of economy. ‘‘The gaiters which 
cost us $3 at the stores,” they say, ‘“‘cost us 
one day’s labor, and 60 cents for the best ma- 
terials bought at retail. One of us has made 
five pair of ladies’ gaiters in a week. Many of 
us make shoes for ourselves and children, with- 
out neglecting other household duties. On Cap- 
itol Hill alone there are thirty ladies thus em- 
ployed, and about 200 in the city. We find it 
very easy to make two pair of children’s shoes 
in aday, and they cost us here $1 25 a pair.” 
They find it a light, agreeable, profitable work. 





Incenious Invention. It will be seen by the 
following paragraph, which we clip from an ex- 
change, says the Boston Journal, that the in- 
genuity of our inventors has devised a means 
by which the riotous inhabitants of ‘Sleepy 
Hollow,’ and their backers, will be headed off, 
even though they succeed in establishing a break 
of gauge : 

‘*By a new arrangement of car wheels, they 
can be accommodated to railroads of different 
gauges. The Cleaveland Herald mentions the 
arrival in that city of 11 cars, freighted with 
hogs, which were loaded at Indianapolis, and 
transported in the same cars, 54 miles over the 
4 feet 84 inch gauge, to Muncie, and thence 
227 miles over a 4 feet 10 inch gauge to Cleave-| 
land. This is an admiral improvement, and 
will do much towards obviating the delays con- 
sequent upon the different gauges of connecting 
railroads.’’ 





absorbent materials will derive the greatest 
benefit from the ammonia, which, from the im- 
proper management of manure, has been thrown 
away by their owners. 


The sources of ammonia in the atmosphere are 
pganpy* at tear-pard-a~ane Seren. jot “hora 
and on the water, such an amount of animal 
decomposition that ammonia is furnished in im- 
mense quantities to the air, whence it is always 
absorbed by the water passing through it as 
clouds, rains, &c., and by them eventually re- 
turned to the earth. If these waters fall on 
lands not containing absorbent ingredients they 
carry the ammonia back to the atmosphere on 
their evaporation. Absorbent materials such as 
peat and clay—the forms most available to the 
former—have the power of robbing this gas 
from the water and retaining it during evapora- 
tion, yielding it only to the growing plant. 

The presence of ammonia in rain water ac- 


counts for the reviving effects of a shower always 


shown on plants. No such effect could be ob- 
tained from watering with spring water, unless 
previously mixed with some form of ammonia, 
in which case the same result would be the same 
as that from the rain. 


Probably the best way to test the absorbent 
power of peat and clay is by the experiment 
described by Prof. Mapes, which is to take three 
barrels of pure sand, and through one of these 
mix a few handfuls of charcoal, through another 
a little clay, leaving the third pure. Pour the 
brown liquor of the barn yard on the third barrel, 
and it will pass through unaltered. Pour it on 
either of the others, and pure water will be the 
result of the filtration. The fertilising gases 
and coloring matters, in short, all impurities 
will be retained by the absorbents, which, if 
applied to the soil will be found to possess all of 
the manurial virtues of the brown liquor. If 
we wish to be more accurate and prove that 
these substances do actually obtain ammonia 
from the atmosphere through means of rains, 
we have only to place a small quantity of each 
under a gutter spout during a shower. After 
drying it we can perceive no change from its 
former. condition, but analysis will show it 
to contain ammonia, and its application to the 
soil will show that its manurial power is in- 
creased. It is owing to this property of the clay 
or carbon that soil has the power of abstracting 
the odor from tainted meat and similar impure 
articles of food, when buried init. Itis on 
account of the same property that a good florist 
will not use new flower pots. Fresh burned 
clay absorbs immense amounts of ammonia, and 
would rob the fertilising gases from the soil 
within the pot, preventing its use by plants, as 
their roots cannot enter the spaces between the 
particles of clay where the ammonia is stored. 
Pots are left exposed to rain and other atmo- 
spheric influences until saturated with gases, 
when they may be used without injury to the 
growth of the plants. Ifa pot gets broken it is 
pounded finely and put in the bottom of another 
one, where it absorbs ammonia which becomes 
available to roots from its finer state of division. 

When applied to land peat and clay retain all 
gases brought to them by rains and arrest those 





Porators Masnep. Boil them perfectly tender, 


peel them quickly, take out every speck, and 
while they are still hot, press the potatoes 
through an earthen cullander, or bruise them to 
a smooth mash, with a strong wooden fork or 
spoon, but never pound them in mortar, as that 
will reduce them to a close, heavy paste. Let 
them be entirely free from lumps, for nothing 
can be more indicative of carelessness or want 
of skill on the part of the cook, than mashed 
potatoes sent to the table full of lumps. Melt 
in a clean saucepan a slice of good butter, with 
a few spoonsfuls of milk, or better still, of 
cream ; put in the potatoes after having sprink- 
led some fine salt upon them, and stir the whole 
over a gentle fire, with a wooden spoon, until 
the ingredients are well mixed, and the whole 
is very hot. It may then be served directly. 





pour off the water, and strain them very dry ;) soil. 


| arising from the decomposition of matters in the 
As divisors in compost they place the 
manures in such a state of dilution (if the word 
may be applied here) that they are prevented 
from injury by fire fanging- From increased 
bulk they may be more evenly spread on the 
land. Their greatest value, however, in this 
case, as well as in those before named, depends 
on their retention of all gases resultant from de- 
composition. These they arrest in their escape 
and permanently fix until the roots of some 
plant shall traverse their pores in search of 
them. The amount of valuable matter thus 
saved is much greater than would be supposed, 
and if any person will place @ small quantity of 
manure in a gla@ vessel, and expose it to the 
action of sun and rain, until more than nine- 
tenths of its weight be gone, the fact that there 
is no difference between fire and decomposition— 








formerly worked upon a small scale, in part 
from the want of modern improvements in 
machinery, but chiefly from the expense of) 
transportation to the distant market. That ob- 
stacle is now removed by therailroad. The free- 
reer vi-vite*ahtmiaropis?, dhta the topudiaen| 
soap better describes the striking resemblance of 
touch to that article, although the ease with! 
which the material is cut and fitted for use| 
makes the word free a proper and significant 
appellation. The spectator at first is both} 
amused and surprised to see huge blocks of 
granite-looking stone cut into slabs by a saw| 
such as he has seen in use only for wood. The 
teeth are not so sharp at the point, but with| 
this exception, one might think the workmen} 
had borrowed from a saw-mill the well known | 
instrument for transforming logs into lumber. | 
The soap stone contains no substance harder! 
than itself, and it cuts under the common saw 
easier and faster than hard wood of the same! 
dimensions. This I proved by experiment on a 
cubic piece, a part of which I carried away as 
a specimen of the quarry. The slabs are cut 
into various forms by circular saws, which, from 
their rapid motion, seem not to perform a very 
hard service; and the facility of working the 
material is no inconsiderable item of its value. 
From the various uses to which the soap stone 
is adapted, it must soon find a greater demand. 
In the ordeal of heat, it seems to be cousin ger- 
main to asbestos, for it endures fire without warp 
or crack, even toa red or white heat, losing 
only now and then thin scales on the inner sur- 
face. Hence it is fitted and is used to answer 
the purpose of fire brick in the lining of stoves 
and forges. It is susceptible of a moderate 
polish, and is now fashioned into chimney pieces 
and ornamental work exposed to fire. Nay, 
more, it begins to take rank with household 
furniture, and is used for griddles, being found 
superior to iron, inasmuch as it needs not to be 
greased to give up the cakes, and does the work 
without the disagreable odor arising from the 
same cooking upon iron. To what further and 
various uses the soap stone may be destined in 
this age of progress, I know not, but even this 
brief notice of so important a quarry in its in- 
cipient working, may not be without interest 
to the public. 

[Cor. N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 








Awnortuer Mecatuerium. A discovery of great 
interest to the science of paleontology has lately 
been made at the gates of Constantina (Al- 
geria,) while making a cutting for the improve- 
ment of the approaches to that city, where a 
great part of the skeleton of some gigantic 
animal was found. The thigh and leg bones, 
the vertebra, the ribs, the upper part of the 


calf. 

Daniel Blue—lst premium on buck; 2d on steer 
calves; 3d on sheep; 3d on 3 yrs. old steers. 

Warren Fuller—Ist premium on steer calves; 3d 


| on 2 yrs. old milch heifer; 3d on cows. 


Ellis Fish—3d premium on buck; 2d on sheep; 4th 
- os — 


wed, War ~ 2 8 a" . 
Harper Merrow—Ist premium on stud horse, $1.50. 
Mrs. Wm. Folsom—Ist premium on bed quilt, 50c. 
John Rowell—1st premium on 1 yr. old heifer; 1st 

on yearling colt; 1st on bull; 3d and 4th on oxen. 
Ephraim Bachelder—ith premium on 3 yrs. old 

steers; 2d on mare and colt; 2d on 2 yrs. old heifer. 
Alphonzo Stinchfield—4th premium on 1 yr. old 
heifer; 4th on 2 yrs. old milch heifer; 3d on yearling 
colt. 
Oliver Leathers—2d premium on fall butter; 3d on 

2 yrs. old colt. 

Wm. M. Palmer—3d premium on 1 yr. old heifer; 

Ist on 3 yrs. old colt. 

J. C. Webb—4th premium on fall butter; Ist on 
fringed gloves. 

Ira Hall—2d premium on yearling colt, 75 cents. 

Joseph Davis—2d premium on 2 yrs. old colt, $1. 

Asil Stilson—1st premium on 2 yrs. old colt, $1.25. 

B. 8. Judkins—Ist premium on corn; 2d on wheat. 

F. R. Dinsmore—Ist premium on wheat; 3d on 
carrots. 

J. S. Davis—2d premium on corn; Ist on carrots; 

Ist on apples. ‘ 

John Rowell—3d premium on wheat; 2d on carrots. 

Thomas Millett—3d premium on corn; 3d on peas 
and oats; Ist on beets. : 

Philip Hubbard—Ist premium on ruta baga turnips; 
2d on beets; 2d on peas and oats. 

Daniel Blue—Ist premium on peas and oats, $1. 

Whole amount of premiums, $81.95. 





Exevatep Suspension Ramways. Mr. H. 
Smith, whose plan fora city railway elevated 
above the street, has been laid before the public, 
urges the application of the same principle to 
railways for the country. He proposes straight 
columns instead of arched, as in the city rail- 
way, and elevates his track about sixteen feet 
above the soil. There would then be no neces- 
sity of fencing the road, no danger of running 
over cattle, but little to pay for rights of way, 
as the owners of the land could till it even un- 
der the track, and no obstruction from deep 
snows. Mr. Smith asserts that a speed of one 
hundred miles an hour might be attained, on a 
road built according to this plan, with perfect 
safety, as short curves would be unnecessary, 
and it would be impossible for the cars to get 
off from the track. Mr. Smith also proposes 
that locomotives be made to climb the moun- 
tains, instead of passing through tunnels. This 
feat he intends to accomplish by placing out- 
side the main driving wheel a smaller one with 
‘<cogs”” adapted to a cogged rail, which will be 
placed above and outside the usual rail on heavy 
grades. The plan, thus perfected is presented 
to the consideration of Congress as the only 
true way of building a railroad to the Pacific, 


and as much less expensive than the usual meth- 
ildi n the ground. 
at 4 [N. Y. Eve. Post. 
Mux Tree. Ina narrative of travels on the 
Amazon and Rio Negro, just published, Mr. 
Wallace describes an extraordinary tree, called 
the milk tree, which was one of the first won- 
ders he saw near Para. The fruit is eatable, 
and full of a very juicy pulp; but strangest of 
all is the vegetable milk, which exudes in 
abnndance when the bark is cut. It was about 
* oe :. :_| the consistence of thick cream, and but fora 
sae ae " Rem yey! panclg ory ye very slight peculiar taste 7 could hardly be dis- 
emo , sae - antediluvian pachydermes. tinguished from the genuine product of the cow. 
meguml a wales it was found is composed of} Mr. Leavens ordered a — to - some - 
a soft calcareous rock of tertiary formation. It} that had lain nearly a month in t e em a 
is expected that the government will order some| cut several notches in _the bark wit an 
further excavations to be made on the same spot, | and in a minute the rich sap was running ou 
which may lead to other discoveries interesting | in great quantities. It was collected in a basin, 
to science. [London Globe. diluted with water, strained, and brought up at 


Tar Ixpico Ptanr thrives well at the Sand-| tea time and at breakfast next ne 4 em 
wich Islands, in all moist situations, and grows peculiar flavor of the milk one me ice 
spontaneously wherever it once gets rooted. In| prove the quality of the tea _ ee aan 
fact, from a single plant, it spreads with great| ® color as rich cream ; bo “ pronase 74 
rapidity, covering, ina few years, many con- good. The milk is also ne ae ny Bape 
tiguous acres, and rooting out everything else, | said to be as durable as tha | 
even the thick sod of a heavy sward. carpenters. 


head, and several teeth were in a good state of 
preservation. The head is not less than 85 cen- 
timetres from the teeth to the nape, and 48 
across the bone of the forehead. The front part 
of the upper jaw has long teeth, and also tusks, 
similar to those of a wild boar. The legs of 
the animal are about the size of those of a 
horse, and, from the bend of the ribs, it is sup- 
posed its size must have been four times that of 
an ordinary ox. Its head is somewhat similar 
to that of the hippopotamus, and its mouth 
must have been of extraordinary power. No 

















DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 








Corn Meat Puppic. Pour over a quart of 
corn meal sufficient boiling water to scald it, 
stirring to mix. Add half a tea-cup full of 
sweet cream, (or a cup fullof milk,) and the 
same of dried cherries, or any other fruit, with 
a little salt. When milk warm, stir in a cup 
full of lively yeast—cover close and set ina 
warm place to rise. When light, stirin flour 
to make the batter quite stiff, and let it rise 
again. Put it into a pudding bag which has 
been wrung from water and its inside dusted 
with flour or meal, to keep the pudding from 
sticking. Boil from one and a half to two hours 
Serve with sweetened cream. Four or five hours 
are necessary to prepare this dish. 

Corn Breap. A New Recipe. Every body 
who has been at the Mansion House, at Buffalo, 
New York, has learned the luxury of the corn 
bread there provided. The clerk is often taxed 
to write directions for home manufacture, and I 
thus procured a recipe for domestic use, which 
[ copy for you, so that those who wish may try 
a piece of bread from the Mansion. Itis as 
follows: One quart of sour milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of saleratus, four ounces of butter, 
three table spounfuls of flour, three eggs, and 
corn meal sufficient to make a stiff batter. 


4 [Exehange. 


Srewep Arrie Puppinc. Cover with apples 
pared and cored to the depth of two inches, a 
deep basin or pan ; add water sufficient to stew 
them. Make acrust as for common biscuit, 
roll to an inch in thickness, cut a hole in the 
centre and cover with ifthe apples. Set the 
dish on the stove or coals to cook, covering 
closely to prevent the escape of steam. Twenty 
or thirty minutes will be sufficient. Serve with 
sauce made of water, butter, and sugar, thick- 
ened with flour and seasoned with nutmeg. 

[Michigan Farmer. 





Istrctass For Ecos. Eggs are used among 
other things for settling coffee. An exchange 
has it that this substance, which may be found 
in most drug stores is an elegant substitute for 
them in this use. It contains the same chemi- 
cal property—albumen ; and ten cents worth of 
isinglass will last longer than two or three dozen 
eggs. Perhaps it might be used asa substitute 
still further. 

Iioc’s-Hrap Curse. Clean a pig’s head 
nicely, wash it well, and boil itin very little 
water, with some salt. Let it boil until the bones 
fall from the flesh ; then take it up, pick out all 


the bones, and with a wooden spoon mash it up 
in. Add red and black pepper, rubbed sage and 


sweet marjoram to the taste. Boil the whole 
down till it i$ quite thick, and nearly dry ; then 
pour it in pans or forms, smooth it over the top 
with the back of a spoon, and stand it away to 
get cold. Cut it in slices and send it to the 
table. Some prefer spice in hog’s head cheese ; 
in that case add asmall quantity of ground 
{cloves and mace. 


THE PLAIN WAY AND BECAUSE. 
Why does a screw enable a force to produce 
‘such prodigious effects’ Because every turn of 
ithe screw carries it forward in a fixed nut, or 
jraws a movable nut along upon it, by exactly 
the distance between two turns of ite thread : 
this distance, therefore, is the space described 
by the resistance, while the force moves in the 
circumference of the circle described by the 
handle of the screw ; and the disparity between 
‘these lengths or spaces is often as a hundred or 
‘more toone. [Arnott. 

Why have fishes gills? Because they are 
calculated to separate air from water, with 
which it is always united, and bring it into con- 
tact with the blood. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that many animals which reside in the 
water, breathe by means of lungs, and are 
obliged at intervals to come to the surface to re- 
spire, such as whales ; but there are no animals 
which reside on the land, and are furnished with 
zills, which are obliged to return to the water 

{to respire. (Fleming. 
Why have some houses double windows! 
! Because the air inclosed between the two win- 
| dows greatly prevents the escape of heat which 
is produced within the house in winter. Thus, 
| air is an imperfect conductor of heat. Houses 
| which have double windows are likewise more 
quiet than others, from the air being also a 
‘bad conductor of sound. 

Why are the lives of wild animals shortened 

by the loss of teeth! Because, as old age in- 
| creases, the teeth fall out, and the means of ob- 
taining food thus failing, the body sinks to rest. 
Man is the only animal that can counteract the 
fatal consequences, of the loss of teeth. 

Why does straw of flannel prevent the freez- 
ing of water in pipes during winter? Because 
it is a slow conducting screen or covering, and 
thus prevents heat passing out of the pipe. By 
the same means the heat is retained in steam 

















ipes. 
’ Awhy do the hind feet of the beaver turn in? 
Because it may keep its fur in order, and cleanse 
it from dirt and moisture, which the beaver 
could not do if the toes were straight. 


Smr Torser. Over three hundred oak trees, 
it is said, have been recently disposed of in‘Oak- 
ham, Mass., to ship builders from Maine, to 
constitute the frame of one ship. Some of these 
brought $15 each on the stump. Mr. McKay, 
the builder of the Republic lately burned in 
New York city, and brother of the commander 
of the same, is here from East Boston, explor- 
ing the timber lands of the farmers, and pur- 
chasing all the white oak that he can, for ship 
building, which he — on a yes 
He pays the farmers, we have : ’ 
rod nytt board measure, after the timber 
is hewn. A large quantity has been drawn to 
the depot, soon to be sent to its place of destina- 
tion. Several car loads have already been for- 
warded from Belchertown. Mr. McKay, we 
undérstand, is pfocuring this timber to build 
another ship lige the Republic. The timber 
thus demanded, is becoming scarce, and is, con- 
sequently, very valuable. We hope that those 
who own such timber will not part with it, 
without a full equivalent. One,farmer in this 
town, we understand, has sold three hundred 


th , each a less number. 
trees, and several others : Express. 




















